"T[c have killed tho r^rasc with our stock, run- 

ninr; then all over tho rooorvaticn. Every tine v/c 

herd our sheep \7c liavc a smll dust-storn follov/ing 

our herd, llaytc all those snail diist- storms fron 

our, herd form torcthcr and mkc a bir dust-storn 
cast or us, ^ 

"Tie have nobody to blanc but ourselves, Tho 
governncnt did not help us kill the richness of our 
soil, TJashing-doon never did herd any sheep or 
cattle on our reservation. 

dear people, after 6C years wo have enjoyed 
everything fron our stock — vfc've got plenty of 
3 0170 Is \7C liko, vro've got everything to our heart's 
content, ITc never thought of all those good tines, 
of all this good turquoise vrc have novj- as coning fron 
our llothcr Earth — > by feeding our stock vrith grass* 
IIq arc slov/ly killing v/liat's left of tho grass by 
running our stock over it, giving no chance for the 
grass to resuscitate. 

"Nov/ all of us old-tiiTiers h^ve enjoyed tho fruits 
of tho earth; but v/liat do you thinl: of the coning 
generation? V/hat do you think of those babies son© 
of you arc holding nor;? T/ill they enjoy the sane 
things tliat v;e have enjoj'-ed? 

people, let ne tell you right here, they 
could if XTG give our llother Earth the proper treat- 
nont she needs novr. She is slowly dying, and I liave 
already told you the reasons \Thy. 

"Let's got behind the governnont and help treat 
our soil so grass of all kinds nay be rehabilitated 
for our stock. 

"Y/e xiill have to learn hoxr to regulate our stock. 
Wo \vill have to learn about range nanagenent. 

"NovvT, old-tinersi Have pity on these youngsters, 
tho coning Ilavajos v/ho will talco our place. They liavo 
no place to go. This is thoir reservation. If wo had 
two or three reservations^ it vrould probiibly bo different, 

"If v;o liavo increased in 68 years fron a handful 
to 50^000 v/hat Mill tho population of tho Navajos bo 30 
years hence? 



"So let's do sonothing for our reservation so tho 
coning generation can again enjoy what wo have enjoyed. 
Hav7? Sinply by helping tho govornncnt in thoir recla- 
nation of our only land." 



Sone LTonths ago at a irBeting in the Tribal Council 
Hall at TTindov; Rock, sone of you heard ne say tliat if the 
land is sicl:, the people on it are sick. In this address 
I liave tried to elaborate this thene. All iiy observations 
in many countries over a period of years bear out this 
conviction nost enphatically . If you want to effect a last- 
ing cure and deal v/ith tilings fundamental, you cannot 
achieve this inprovcnent in the health of the IJavaJo by 
neans of noroly noro surgery, noro riedicinc, rioro hospitals, 
or norc of arching that deals ne rely vvith effects, "ITo 
nust get at sone of the causes; one of then is the land. 
Take the land into your prophetic visions, into your plans, 
and into your vrork. 
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S LAiTD tia:acei.i]i:t hi relation 

' TO TI-IE HEALTH OF TTIE ITAVAJOS 



By Dr. IT. 'J, Peter 



The definition of "health" I shall use is a very simple 
one, - physical and mental well-being. I am thinl:ln{; not 
merely in terms of physical health, but also of the wider 
area of mental hc:alth, Ily application of the term "health" 
covers both the individual and the group. 

llany current incidents to vfhich our attention is drawn 
from tine to time are but "focal points, back of v/hich lie 
etiolorical factors covering a wide area and a long period of 
time. An illustration: in July 193^, two young people were 
married on the summit of Windov/ Rock, Arizona. They liad pur- 
chased an automobile in which they v/ent av/ay on their honey- 
moon. One day in August, on a road north of Santa Fo, while 
crossing a v/ide v/ash, a roaring v;all of turbulent water 
appeared suddenly around tho bend. It hit them broadside. 
Hastily they escaped from'';thcir car. Clinging to each to re- 
tain their footing thoy succeeded in scrambling to the banlc. 
There they stood watching their car v/ith Liany of their prized 
belongings being sxTcpt down stioam. V/hilo discussing vj-hat to 
do next, a Iloxican app...arGd, He took thorn to his village 
where they telephoned friends in Santa Fc of their pli,'ht# 
rjhilc waiting for transportation they returned to the scene 
of the accident. The flood v/atcrs ':ad subsided. But only tho 
roof of their car v/ac in sight. On the spot, thoy sold their 
car and cvorythinr- in it that he could recover, to the Ilcxi- 
can for .''5.00. Uanv arc the stories of sir.ilar losses in our 
soil eroded southv/ost desert. V/hat causes a.rc back of such 
stories? Here trees are cut down. There a field is over- 
ploughed. Over grazing becoiios v/idcsprer.d , Eventually 
lowered standards of living obtain. Cause and effect arc 
interwoven. 
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On the night of February o, 1937^ Superintendent Fryer 
telephoned mo that our Indian Agency at Lourp v/as in danger 
of flooding by the Little Colorado River. Our bj.ildings 
at Leupp represent a federal investment of about ^^0,000, 
Some (.100,000 lias been spent on protective d^'-kes. As in the 
past, so on the occasion of this flood, engineers and vrarlnnen 
were being concentrated to protect these dykes, Fiycm a v;ide 
radius, trucks of every descrijrfcion were being ordered in to 
stand by for a possible evacuation of some "^oO inhaizjitants 
if the waters should continue to rise to endanger the bridge 
over the river which v/as the only avenue of escape, Tonta- 
ij4.v<3v plans were mde for distributing the 200 boarding school 
pu|^i]t.s. Tho Sanatorium at ITinslow was mde ready to receive 

i 
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the 32 sick fron oi:r Leupp hospital. Orderly continuance 
of v7ork at Leupp v;ac disrupted, Ever^'-body v/as on pins and 
needles. At the height of anxiety over the flood nenace 
an Indian nother in the hospital .^^a^'e birth to a child. 
This Leupp episode is but another instance of a result T/hich 
can be traced to the operation of raaa^" causes over mny 
years. But results don*t just happen. They are caused. 

I T/as introduced as Dr. Peter. i3ut I T/as born on a 
farn. I'^r boj'-hood days vrere spent there and in a little 
country village r/here life still centers on land. As I re- 
flect on ^:r}vJ r.y thinl:ing in subcoquont years 1ms noved in 
certain directions, I an beconing increasingly av;are of the 
fact that regardless of rry exposure to various influences 
in prep school, college, nodical school and professio?ial 
v/orh, miirf of the inpressions which registered on 13/- nind 
through those 50 years v/hilc others faded av/ay, and imny of 
::-y attitudes on a variot5^ of subjects arc all closely rela- 
ted to riy origin. I find tliat ny roots are still in the 
soil. 

In the past JO years I Imve been in 36 different 
countries. In the latter years iry travels v/ere those of 
a physician interested in nedicine and public health. Many 
of the provacative things that I sav; and renenber, howe\-er, 
are related to the envirorinont ■■'f i:y birth and boyhood days 
on the land. 

In China, India,* Sian, Japan, in several European 
countries, in the Balkan States and particularly in the 
Hear Last, in Palestine, and in Africa, I iiave encountered 
land conditions surprisingly siriilar in mny respects to 
Navajo land of today. 

For nany hundreds of years it appears tliat the people 
in sonc of those countries that I have visited liave mis- 
judged nature. Thoy T/cnt on the assunption that the resources 
of the land on v/hich thoy lived v/orc inc:diaustiblo, sclf- 
re juvenating, self-x^erpetuating. Slovrly, so slcavly, as to be 
alnost iuperceptible fron one generation to another, nature 
decreased her annual yield. Then ;iore drastically, she issued 
her v/arnings in terns of flood, drouth, dust, epidenics, and 
deaths. She caused abandorjient of vast areas through nigra- 
tion of populations. She clianged the course of history.'-, of 
culture, of civilization. 

4\ncient China, r/here I lived and traveled e;-ctensively 
for 15 years, is an outstanding e::anple of the stupendous 
clianges which can nanifest thenselves in the life of a nation 
vrhen its x^eoplo fail through t-ho centuries to learn hov/ to 
naintain a proper balance of land use. 



Chinese histor- records tlir.t sc--crr.l thousand years c.r^o 
the ]-opulr.tion r;c.£ rcncrr.lly dictributed in hills r.s t;o11 c.s 
ih valleys. The hills end nountains T.'cro covered with^ for- 
ests raid vegetation. The valleys received an evenly distri- 
buted flovr-off of snoTr and rain. Gradually; hovrever, and 
because vv^n cannot live i/ithout fire, the trees in the up- 
lands rrcrc cut dovm and not replaced. Slov/ly, ..nsiduously, 
but inevitably, the people in the uplands T;ere crovrded into 
the valleys. The lovdands rrerc called upon to sustain in- 
crcasiiic numbers of people. More thr.n one crop a year became 
necessary, Increasincly the soil had to be fertilized, 
Eventually cane the tine rrhen even humn body vrastec T'crc so 
onployed. VAien I reached Chinr. in 1911 this practice had be- 
come n:.tion\Tidc , 

Tfe foreigners T;ho came to ChinCv to reside found it 
necessary to adjust ourselves to this situation. lIoT^-hcre in 
Chincv vrere flush toilets prevalent. In Shanghai the collection 
and disposal of human excreta to farmers v/as a big business. 
Ilumn excreta rrv.c sold by vrcirht. Shangliai excreta v/as con- 
sidered CG]5ocially valuable and much more highly prized than 
that from Chinese sources because the farm.ers said foreigners 
ate much more neat. The municipal government of Shanghai held 
a monopoly for the collection and dis^^osal of hv.mr.n excreta. 
Of the total revenue, (100,000 gold v;as set aside annually 
to run the city's health department, V.licn an onto rpri zing 
business m^.n arinounccd his plans for constructing a modern 
office building v/ith flush toilets, the municipal authorities 
refused to give him a building permit. He instituted suit in 
the local courts and lost. An appreciation of the national 
air of ChinCv is rained not through the ears by singing, but 
through the nose by snollin.^. It consists of decomposing hu- 
man excreta in the pits of cverA^ field, 

nature xrill not be cheated. ITature bides her time, Ilr. 
Fr'>"er said one significant thing in ; is address this morning: 
"For o'/cry action there is a compensatory reaction," If in 
man's irnorance one gonoration ruthlcsslv destroys forests 
and vegetation in the uplands of China, then these of subsequent 
gk^ncrations must stand in the valleys v.dth hiTx.n excreta 
buckets in their hands. 

This mismanr.rcmcnt of land brought other consequences 
inimical to the health of the people. Amen;; sanitarians of 
the T/orld, China bedame knoi.-n as "the fountain-head of epi- 
demic diseases," V.'ith continuous soil and r/ater pollution, 
obviously, intestinal dis-eas^s vere particularly prevalent. 
Physicians were constantly encountering typhoid fever, a va- 
riety of dysentery, and the most extraordinr.rjT- assortment of 
intestinal rrorms. Cholera is endemdc in irian^'" parts of China. 
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In r^ir little boolc, 'Troadca sting Health in China" there 
occurs the follov/inf: account of a cholera ei')ideinic in the 
city of Foochowp on^the eastern coast of Fukidn province i 

"In 1919 a cholera epidenic or unusual severity 
devastated the city. There \ias no health department, 
consequently no norbidity or mortality statistics, 
but estinixtes {;:ive the nunLer of cases as 19^000, 
The onset of this disease is sudden. The sy:.iptoms 
are spectacular. Death often supervenes in from 6 
to 3*^ hours after onset. Vvhon the number of cases 
reached into the thousands the life of the citjr vms 
paralyzed. 

"People fell striclien in the stroots. Shops wore 
closed bedauEC the proprietor and all his apprentices 
died -vvithin a fow hours of each other. At first thoro 
vrcro the usual long funeral processions, but soon un- 
attended coffins wore carried throu{;,h the streets. 
Occasionally these never reached their destination bo- 
causo the carrying: coolies viotg overtaken by the sane 
disease. The coffin supply became ojdiaustcd. L^ny were 
used over and over again, especially among the poor. 
As the epidemic progressed, the graves on the nearest 
hills outside the city were dug Y/ith increasing haste 
and shallovmess. Every v/atcrshcd v/as polluted and the 
number of cases inci cased after each rain. Scavenger 
dogs could be heaid ho\7ling and fighting at night. 
Vjxny mcrcliant ships no longer ventured to call at that 
port. The isolated city festered in tlie intense summer 
heat under this ^"all of indescribable misery and sudden 
death." 

But there are other consequences to improper land manage- 
ment through the centuries. Flood, Serious as it is to us, 
our flood menace at Leupp involves only som.c J)00 people and 
a half million dollars of /property. I have been through one 
flood cxxoericncc in China which involved 30>000,000 people and 
billions of dollars of pro'pertv loss. lie one in America can 
say, "Those floods in Chir^a arc no concern of ours. They arc 
too far away." Tho ]X>oplc of AiTierioa did mahe flood and con- 
sequent famine in ChiriU a concern of theirs. I happened to 
be Honorary Secretary of the American Red Gross of China v/hen 
the generous people of this countiy sent over a million and 
a quarter dollars in gold for flood and famine relief. Re- 
cently'- vre Imve liad our o\m floods closer home in the Ohio and 
Mississippi valleys. In turn, through Finance I.:in5 ster K. H. 
Kung, China contributed to flood relief in this cou::try. No 
mtter where these floods occur nature exacts a penalty very 
often in accordance vrith the old savinr: that the sins of the 
fathers shall be visited upon the children. 



Tho bi2£;Gst price that has to bo paid for misnanacciriQnt 
of land is not one T/' ich can be measured Irj money. It is 
of no nomont, intrinsically, tliat a young couple lost an auto- 
nobile. Nor would the orbits of the hoavonly bodies bo t\Tis- 
ted all out of shape or the destiny of this country'- be deviated 
one iota if xro vrcro to lose all Fv^dcral property at Lcupp 
throurh another flood vrhich covered the tops of trees. Nor 
is the loss of hundreds of lives and untold millions of dollars 
of property the most serious pliasc of recurrent floods and 
famine and epidemics. The most appalling lossos';to manlcind 
the V7orld over through continued mismnagemont of land, the 
one fundanontaX source of his livinr on earth, arc not mater- 
ial losses hovrovor great those nay bo. The greatest losses 
are those v/hich can be m.casurcd only by invisible yard sticks 
of the spirit. The thou^.ht and custom.s and spiritual struc- 
ture of a people arc gradually chanred dov;ni7ard. 

Let m.e take China and India as exam.plos. There the 
three immediate physical needs of r.;anl:ind, food clothing, 
and shelter, are greatly lacking, not sporadically but con- 
tinuously. As many as a fourth of the populations in these 
countries arc constantly in rrant. If you vrish to sec, as I 
have scon, a star]: exemplification of vrhat it means actually 
to lead a liand to mouth existence day hy day, then go to 
China and India. There you will find, no matter vdiorc you 
go, people v/ho continuously never liave enough to eat. 

And V7hcn you liave this s- of affairs involving millions 
of people over long periods o^ time i/hat are some of the end 
results? 

There is first of all an extraordinary vrasteage of human 
life, I do not refer only to the thousands vfho moy be drovmod 
in a flood lasting a month or -b./o, ITor to those who die in 
ensuing epidemics, I include the continuously high death rate, 

div-.th T.-'.tLZ ill China and India vary between 30 and l\.0 per 
thousand as against a little over 10 i)er thousand in this coun- 
try at the present time, Lost of these d.;aths occur aiaong in- 
fants and the younger age groups. 

In compensation for this high death rate, there is an 
exceedingly hif;h birth rate. In its struggle to survive 
racially, it seems tliat that part of mankind most subject to 
an adverse environment, even though it be brought on by them- 
selves through the centuries, takes blind recourse to exces- 
sive breeding. This merely makes matters v/orse in the long 
run, IIlxco:;civc offsrping throws a heav^"- load on parents and 
comiTiunity because for the first five, ton or even fifteen 
years of a child's life it consumes but docs not produce. To 
the extent that largo numbers in a poipulation die before or 
during the transition from sonsumcrs to producers, the not 
result is an economic, social and spiritual loss vrhich can- 
not be replaced. 



In this country'' the oxpoctancy of life at birth is 
approicinatoly 59 yoars. In China and India it is Gstimatod 
to ho 25 or 30 years. The end result of liaving a largo part 
of the population xn the youn(;cr a^^cd rroup dio before they 
can return to the social order an equivalent Yrith interest 
of v;liat they consumed, spells a very lovr per cai)ita>;/oalth, 
lo\7 standards of living;, and retarded grov/th of the spirit. 
In countries vrhere the expectancy of life at birth is bfi, 
h3f 50 or more years, there is obviousl3'' a greater chance to 
increase {;roup \;ealth and group well bcinr, through produc- 
tivity and gradually accumulated assets, both ixitcrial and 
othenvise , 

I have already referred to disease, so ■orevalcnt in 
these countries Trherc the land is side. The subject of di- 
sease is as good as any to venture forth over the border line 
betiTcen things i-iaterial and things of the spirit to point 
out the degree of retardation of spirit in terms of fear and 
superstition v/hich develop in those poor land people. Some 
years ago in India, I encountered the strangest distortions 
of the human spirit in arriving at a philosophy of life. In 
the closing address of a biennial medical conference in 
Shanghai, China, February, 1933 > ^ reported on this phenome- 
non as fol loirs: 

"The atmosphere of India, social, educational, 
political, is surcharged v.-ith religion, I found more 
religion to the square inch than in any country I ever 
visited, and of a more pronouncedly disagreeable type 
from the public health workers standpoint. The Hindu 
and i'ohamivicdan are both so dcbout tlmt they vrould like 
to kill cacli other. This often happens, because their 
devotions conflict. The Hindu holds that the cctlt is 
sacred, and in consequence, never kills the animal,. 
Instead, he endures all sorts of nuisances and incon- 
veniences on account of the cor:. The Hohammedan holds 
that the cov; is good eating, so he kills the cow, some- 
times in front of the Hindu temple, and smacks his lips 
as he eats. Then the police iiave to take a hand. 

"One of the chief dangers of the Hindu religion to 
public health is the belief that there exist 8,i4.00,000 
animal species throurh which the transmirratin/r soul of 
man may pass. One of them, is the rat v;hicl-. is the atten- 
dant of Ganesh, tlie god of luck and success. The killing 
of rats by public health men trying to combat ' plague has 
led to riots. No natter hov; small the insect, it is not 
to be killed lest it be in the sacred list of the 
0,14.00,000. This has led to soiac strange customs. Cer- 
tain religionists v/ill not oat their food in a dark place 
lest by accident he eat some insect and thus disturb the 
v/ell being of some soul in transition. Others \r±ll not 
v;alk out on the street at night lest by accident he step 



on the present abode of his grandmother's sister's 
soul. The depredations of flies, mosquitoes, and 
fleas are endured as beinr in the proper order of 
thinrs. I confess to a certain degree of satisfac- 
tion on seeing a hidi classed Erahnin scratching 
himself surre^jtitiously. It is called for by re- 
ligion that water from sacred sources, hov/ever dirty 
and pollvited, shall be used for both bathing and 
driiil:ing. Thereby'- the soul is elevated and the body 
is laid 1ot;«" 

Travel v/here you will, v^hoi every ou find the people liv- 
ing on land r/hich Ilature herself or preceding generations of 
men have mismanaged somehov/, you vrill also find distorted, 
confused, illogical group concepts of the nature and solution 
of a sivarm of related problems of enormous magnitude. You 
will find an apathetic acceptance of fate in the form of 
flood, drouth, crop failure, disease, death, high birth 
ratos, high death rates. You xvill find strange outcrop- 
pings in prevailing customs such as ancestor worship and 
superstitious rites. You will find a stagnant culture and 
\7idespread illiteracy. You will find changes in the social 
organization being made much m.orc slov:ly than in iaorc for- 
tunately situated racial groups; You will find the people 
on this poor land susceptible to losses of various kinds 
through the exercising of pressure b}'- adjacent aggressive 
populations. You will find a lack of interest in or an oppo- 
sition to cliange. You will find little devotion to modern 
science or in the applications of its benefits. You v/ill 
find the saddened eyes of the people turned longingly toward 
the past and not expectantly to the future. 

Have I talked too much about China, India and the far 
places of the earth? If so, it has been only by vray of illus- 
tration. The very same forces ivhich Iiave been at work on a 
large scale in these countries over a long period of years 
are at work on a sr.ialler scale in Navajo Land, If sought, 
the same end results are to be found in varying degree close 
and urgently at ?iand. 

The future health of the Navajo tribe does not depend 
alono upon our securing more physicians, nurses, and hospi- 
tals, although an increase in quantity and quality in each 
of these three categories v/ould not be out of order. Even 
if there v/erc to be no increase in the nmnbcr of plr/-sicians, 
nurses, and hospitals for tho next ^0 years, much more effec- 
tive health service could be rendered if the facilities avail- 
able, their potential help, as well as the present limita- 
tions of modern medical science, v/erc better understood and 
accepted by our people. 

Our hospitals arc' still too generally considered as 
places in vz-hich to die, rather tlian places whero, assistance 
is available to help the sick got well, wlien sickness occurs 
the custom is still too prevalent of attem.pting cure bry means 



of appcasinc or appealin.^: to a variety of spirits through 
the inodicine nen. ^All too often the sick are brour,ht to 
our hospitals only after the ncdicine rjan lias failed, 
Tir:j3 and arain patients die enr:.;ute to the hospital or 
iTithin a fov/ liours after admission. This dilatory practice 
places the hospital under a ; reat jandicap. 

llodern nodical science is still in its infancy. If 
its benefits are applied early, before the natural resources 
of the individual arc exhausted, much iiorc can be done tlrnn 
when the patient is trouftht in lialf dead. It night bo a 
much more effective arrangement if vc could reverse this 
procedure vfith our friends, the medicine men. Instead of 
our receiving so r;a.ny of their hopeless cases, let some 
arrangement be made r/herebrv," out of every 100 v/ho become sick, 
50 vrill enter the hospital in the early stages of their sick- 
ness and 50 vj-ill ro likev/ise to the medicine men. perhaps 
our shoY;ing rrould bo much better. ITe night even suggest 
that after/vre fail and give up hope vro turn our desperate 
dying cases over to the medicine man as they so often do to 
us. Porlmps, also, \:o might close our hospital doors to the 
medicine men rrhen they themselves become sick I But, of 
course, \ic shall do no no of these things. TJc must be con- 
tent to T'ait until through the o:?cercising of a great varict;^r 
of factors, the liavajcs arrive at a better understanding 
of vrhat a hospital is for— vrliat it can do, and ivhat it can- 
not dol 

If I only Iiad the facts, this v/ould be the place to 
present you vrith an array of statistics oh the mortality and 
m.orbidity of the ITa^rajcs, UrJTortunately, such statistics 
are practically non-existent, I can toll you neither the 
birth rate nor the death rate of tho llavaios. I cannot give 
you specific death rates for tuberculosis, pneumonia, or 
measles, I do not ■:no\Y tho infant mortality. In spite of 
the empliasis iThich lias been placed upon trachoma, through 
having in our midst a number of special eye physicians and 
nurses, no one as yet !cnov;s the e?x.ct incidence of trachoma. 
It is comj:.only said tlmt about one-third of the people Imve 
this disease. The same is true about tuberculosis. I have 
heard it said that our Navajo s have about fourteen times 
more tuberculosis than is found in the general population of 
these t\7o states, Arizona and IJeT/ llexico 

There is a direct relationship bet\Teen the incidence 
of trachoma and tuberculosis and the 1ot7 standards of living 
necessitated "by the condition of the land on tho Navajo 
Reservation, Doth of these diseases are coLimunicable from 
the afflicted to the \/oll. In trachoma, tho cause is a fil- 
terable virus J in tuberculosis, the tuccrculo bacillus, 
Trachom disables. Tuberculosis kills. These tvro and all 
other comriiunicabic diseases arc decreased in incidence through 
cleanliness and through 'loalth education v/hercby the people 



vrator and vogotation? The standard of living and the per 
capita vrcalth Trould gradually rise to the point r.-hcrc Ilava- 
joE could pass into tliat group of people T/hosc standards of 
living niakc the aohioveraont of health more possible* 

IJo natter in Trim t particular phase of Indian life and 
its prohlens \re m.y be interested, nedical, educational, re- 
ligious, cultural, or artistic, land is 5ihe one supporting 
base on v/hich prospects for inprovenent in all these direc- 
tions nust rest. In particular, GYery phrase of the di- 
versified nedical problen at sone point or another is rela- 
ted to land. Tuberculosis and land, trachora - land, Tra.ter, 
Infant care - land, vfater. Hospitals and care of the sick 
T;ill need to be continued, of course. No modern racial 
group anyiThore, oven vrith the highest degree of acceptance of 
nodorn nedical science, lias yet reached the point whereby 
sicloiess is entirely elinir-atod, ijut the groat advances 
which lie in store for the Navajo tribe to nal:e in the next 
fifty years, and specifically in the field of health, depend 
in very large part upon increasing the fruitfulness of the 
land. We must achieve better Navajo health by better land 
management. Both the farmer's boy and the physician in me 
are at one in mking this statement, 

I have read and reread the thrilling account by Carl 
Gorman in our last Navajo Service Hcv/s, reporting the speech 
Ivlr, Chee Dodge gave at Pinon. I hope that all of you have 
read it, I can do no better tlian alloiT iiysolf the Drivilego 
of quoting it in full: 

"Sixty-eight years aro \rc came back from Fort 
Sumner, At tliat tine uo -wore just a small band. We 
also oT/ned a very small band of stock. But, up to this 
day, \rc are told v/e have increased to 50,000, Also, 
our stock increased troncndously v/ith us, 

"At that tine wo liad- plenty of grass for our 
stock, Wc just kept increasing our stock, thirking 
nothing about the grass our stock eats, thin]d.ng 
nothing about the soil the grass grew from, thinking 
nothing about our Mother Earth, 

"Years back a person could almost see the grass 
sprouting right after the rains. And after it rained 
you could -vmlk on the soil and it would sound like you 
vfcre vmlking in the snow — cracking under your soles. 
But now the grouhd is just liV:c cement. The only 
thing a person hears cracking are his laieo-jeints from 
Tvalking on the hard ground, 

"Hew vfhat do you hear after it rains? You hoar 
nothing but roaring of water down those gullies. Wo 
are told, and if you just do a little thinlcing you 
vrlll also realize that these gullies arc made from 



